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‘LET THE’ SIGHING OF THE PRISONER COME BEFORE THEE,—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED 
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REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 





* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TO HMEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.---Bible. 
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UNDER.SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for 
murder of his wife and child; time of ex 
ecution any day. 

MAINE! ‘Tomas Tuorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 

ARKANSAS! Marty, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


KENTUCKY! Cuartes H. Smirn, con- 
victed in Fulton county of the murder of 
Abraham O. ‘Tyler. Execution on the 16th 
day of April. 

ILLINOIS! 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 

MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. 

Greoree Queen, the slave of John D. 


Atonzo Pennineton, for 
Time of exe- 


Ww». Wueecer, a slave, 
time of 








Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. | 
Time of execution unknown. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Cuartes Moster, | 
at Philadelphia. Time of execution, 22d | 
of April. 


' 

Reiper, a German, for killing his wife. To | 
be hung at Pittsburgh, on the 30th of April 
next. | 

Brivcet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution not known. 

James Riaes, to be hung on the 13th of 
August. 

WISCONSIN! Davin Boxnam has been | 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry | 
Keene, ‘Time of execution not known. 

MASSACHUSETTS! Leanper Txuomp- 
son, now confined in Worcester Jail; convic- 
ed of Arson,—time of execution not fixed. 


RHODE ISLAND! Simeon T. Hicks, 
for murder. ‘To be executed November, 
1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 


Time | 


ee 


| of things should cease. 
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MR, GEORGE SUMNER’S LETTER 
on Prison Discipline in France, 

GrorGeE SuMNER, a native of Boston, who 
is now in Paris, has recently addressed an un- 
usually important letter to thé Mayor of this 
city, remonstrating against building a new 
jail on the old congregate system, and advo- 
cating, most eloquently, the adoption of the 
separate system. He presents a mass of 
deeply interesting and highly important facts 
in relatfon to the workings of the separate 
system in France. We should be happy to 
publish the whole of his letter, but we have 
not room. We must content ousselves there- 
fore with making some extracts. 

Mr. Sumner has spent seven years in 
Europe, and during that time he has devoted 
very much attention to the Prisons of the old 
world. He says:— 

‘During the past seven years I have had 
opportunities of examining with care the pris- 
ons of almost every European State, the gov- 
ernments of three of which have done me the 
honor to invite and to adopt suggestions on 


my part for their interior management. I 
have seen, at various stages of their progress, 


/ prisons. on the Separate System,—prisons | 


mean in which those confined are separated 
from one another, but are allowed intercourse 
with persons whose example and conversation 
would be fruitful in good,—and have con- 
versed freely with their prisoners and direc- 
tors. 

In addition to the results of my own per- 
sonal observation, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Count Duchatel, with that liberality 
which every one, engaged in serious study, is 
sure to meet in France, has not only presented 
me with the official reports of the different 
directors and inspectors of French prisons 
which have been printed, but has communi- 
cated to me, in the Bureaux of the Ministry, 
all the correspondence relative to the 23 cellu- 
lar prisons on the separate system, which for 
some years have been in operation in France, 
In this correspondence, which the Minister 
allowed me to examine and copy, on the sin- 
gle condition that I would not make it public 
in France, were the minute reports of the di- 
rectors, chaplains, surgeons, and visiting com- 


| mittees of those, all intended for the eye of 


the Government alone. 


‘There are three sorts of prisons in France. 

‘Ist. The matsons d’arret et de justice, 
which correspond very nearly to the county 
jails in Massachusetts. 2d. The maisons cen- 
trales de force de correction, which answer in 
part to our Houses of Correction, and in part 
to our State Prisons. 3d. The bagnes, or gal- 
leys.’ 

It was with the first that the reform com- 
menced, not long after the return of the sec- 
ond French mission from the United States. 
On the 2d of October, 1836, after two years 


of the most careful examination and dis- 


cussion— 


‘Count Gasparin, then Minister of the In- 
terior, wrote his celebrated circular to the 
Prefects of the different departments, inform- 
ing them, that in future the Government would 
approve no plans for county prisons unless 
they secured the absolute separation of pris- 
oners, and ordering that the work on such as 
were then in construction, should be stopped 
until their plans could be changed. ‘ ‘lhe 
goverement has recognized,’ says Count Gas- 
parin, ‘that the system it now follows is es- 
sentially wrong, for it throws in contact those 
who are charged with simple delinquencies 
and those who are pursued for crime; the in- 
nocent and the guilty,—the imprudent and 
the depraved. It is superfluous to insist upon 
the dangers of a confusion like this, which 
exposes citizens, perhaps irreproachable, or 
those charged with a first fault, to the cor- 
rupting influence of hardened criminals.— 
Public interest, no less than the individual 
interest of the accused, requires that this state 
‘The only sure and 
efficacious means is to adopt for our prisons 
the system of separate cells, in order to es- 
tablish not an absolute and rigorous seclusion, 
but the complete separation of prisoners from 
one another, and thus put an end to that mu- 
tual instruction in crime which is the great- 


est scourge of our prisons.’ ° 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED, 
In answer to the objections which have been 


* 8% 





— 


urged against the separate systeim, that it is 
the cause of insanity, andis unfavorable to 
the health and moral education of the per- 
sons, Mr. Sumner says:— 


‘I invite your attention to the following ex- 
tracts from private reports to the Minister of 
the Interior. From nod at which place 
the Separate Prison of 168 cells has been 
occupied for four eta the Prefect writes, 
Ist April, 1846:—‘It is now fully established 
that the health of the prisoners is better under 
the Separate System than under any other, 
that they receive with more fruit the consola- 
tions of Religion, and that not being excited 
by the bad example and counsels of their fel- 
lows, many reform, while none grow worse.’ 
The physician writes that he was formerly 
disposed to consider this system as unfavora- 
ble to health, but his opinion has changed. 
‘Only one original case of insanity,’ he says, 
has occurred in the prison, and this was of a 
convict on the receipt of the news of the re- 
jection of his appeal for a new trial.’ The 
Visiting Committee, composed of some of 
the most honorable and enlightened citizens 
of Bordeaux, write;—‘ For our own part, 
most of us having originally formed opinions 
unfavorable to the system of separtion by day 
as wellas by night, we deem it our duty to 
declare that experience has proved that we 
had fallen into error;—and that we consider 
the system of Separate imprisonment accom- 
panied by labor, reading, religious services, 
and daily walks,— the system, in short, as it 
is practised at Bordeaux,—as ove of the 
reforms which reficct the greatest honor on our 
age.’ 

The Separate System Prison of Tours, has 
112 cells, and has been ocegpied for three 
years. The Prefect of the Department of 
which Tours is the Capital, writes on the 14th 
of April, 1846, enclosing to the Minister the 
Reports of the Chaplain, Physician, and Di- 
rector of the Prison. ‘ These reports estab- 
ish,’ says the Prefect, ‘in the most complete 
manner, that in regard to the sanitary condi- 
tion and the moral edueation of the prisoners, 
the system of total separation produces the 
most remarkable results, Of a total number 
of 1626 persons who have entered the prison 
since its inauguration, 16 only have been 
transferred to the hospit..], and one only has 
died;—and this single case of death was of 
an old man of 70, who was laboring under a 
chronic affection of the lungs. If we seek 
for the influence which it exercises on the in- 
tellectual faculties of the prisoners, we must 
recognize that far from disturbing their reason, 
it produces on their minds the most salutary 
results. In proof of this I may mention that 
not a single case of insanity has occurred in 
the prison, and that many who have been con- 
demned for a term, which requires their re- 
moval to the maisons centrales, solicit asa 
real favor, the permission to complete their 
imprisonment in their cell. Since my last 
report, of 17th January, 1845, I have reeeived 
13 petitions to this effect.’ 

The report of the physician, the enlight- 
ened Dr. Haime, declares that there are 
certainly fewer diseases under the new system, 
than under the old, and that the contagious 
diceases of the town never penetrate the 
prison. 

The report too of the chaplain is most sat- 
isfactory. He speaks of the impossibility of 
any reform among prisoners when they are 
brought in contact with one another, the 
sneer on a single face, during worship, coun- 
terbalancing the good counsel of the preach- 
er. ‘The raillery of the wicked, and the 
fear which they inspire in those less perverse, 
prevent these last from manifesting that de- 
sire for reform to which their consciences 
promptthem. All therefore turninto ridicule, 
by words or signs, the counsels of the chap- 
lain, and stupidly mock him during his ab- 
sence. But at ‘Tours it isso no longer; and 
now that the prisoners are entirely separated 
one from another, the chaplain is looked 
upon as their welcome visiter—their friend— 
their consoler.’ 

From Montpelier, the physician of the Sep- 
arate prison, who is also a professor of the 
distinguished Medical Faculty of that ancient 
town, writes:—‘* There are fewer maladies 
under the new system than under the old.— 
Pulmo.ary complaints have above all dimin- 
ished, The average number formerly was 
31 cases in 121. Under the influence cf the | 
new system there have been only 17 in 113. 
Rheumatic affections have diminished one | 
half. ‘The epidemics of different seasons do 
not penetrate the cells, while under the ol | 
system, every disease in town was repeated 
in the prison. ‘The cases which occur are 
not only less numerous than before, but are 
of shorter duration. Prisoners who were 
feeble, emaciated, and languishing, on arrival, 











have acquired in a short time all the external 
signs of perfect health.’ 


Mr. Sumner informs the Mayor that he has 
received a number of Jetters bearing testimo- 
ny to the happy effect of the separate system, 
from persons whose judgment is every where 
entitled to great respect. Here follows one 
which is from Count Gasparin, Peer of 
France, and former Minister of the Interior, 
well known throughout Europe for his active 
intelligence, for his improvements in French 
Agriculture, and for his enlightened philan- 
thropy. He writes thus:— ; 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


‘Orance, 10th Nov. 1846. 

‘Dear Srr:—I hasten to reply to your let- 
ter of the Sth, which Ihave only received 
this morning, and I hope that my answer may 
reach you intime for the object which you 
propose. The great advantage—thé inap- 
preciable advantage of cellular imprisonment 
—that which should cause it to be adopted in 
spite of its inconveniences, if it were true 
that # had inconveniences even greater than 
those which have been conjured up—is, the 
complete separation of prisoners—the sup- 
pression of their mutual instruction in crime 
—the ignorance in which they are of their 
fellow-prisoners, and in consequence the im- 
possibilty of their recognizing one another 
and forming criminal associations on their 
discharge. ; 

Every government which in the actual state 
of society and of the progress of social science 
adopts any other than the Separate System, 
will expose itself to the necessity of having 
before long to reconstruct its prisons. 

Experience has not confirmed the fears 
which were entertained as to the results of 
this system upon the healthof prisoners when 
itis conducted with the desirable attention 
and charity, as itis, in short, at Paris in the 
house of Juvinile offenders, and in many of 
our departmental prisons, particularly that of 
Tours, where I have observed its effects with 
care. The health of the prisoners is good; 
they work with ardor, and do not wish to re- 
turn to the society of their comrades. It 
must be remembered, however, that once 
within the walls of the prison, the idea of 
punishing a culprit must give place to that of 
correcting and reforming a man. He should 
meet only the kindly looks of those who are 
sincerely occupied with his spiritual health, 
and not the looks of turnkeys and execution- 
ers, who seek to impose on him an expiation. 
Confirmatory facts from every side come to 
the support of our own experience. * * — 

I beg you to believe me, Sir, with senti- 
ments of special roga ‘d, your devoted friend, 

GASPARIN.’ 

‘Mr. Geo. Sumner, Paris.’ 

With the above letter we close this long 
article. We hope the whole subject of the 
proper treatment of prisoners will be care- 
fully examined. It is one that should deeply 
interest all who love their fellow-nen. Let 
us never forget the words of Gaspurin, ‘that 
when once within the walls of the prison the 
IDEA OF PUNISHING A CULPRIT MUST GIVE 


TO THAT OF CORRECTINC AND RE- 


PLACE 
FORMING A MAN.2—J. M. S. 





Prisons Corresponding with the County 
Jails in Massachusetts, 


Mr. Sumner says:— 


‘It is not my purpose to discuss the general 
subject of prison reform, but merely to cite 
such facts as may seem to have a bearing on 
the question of the plan to be adopted for the 
jail in Boston. I shall therefore confine my- 
self as regards France, to the experience ac- 
quired in the maisons d’arret el de justice,— 
houses of custody and penalty, which, as I 
have said, corvespond very nearly in their 
destination to the county jails of Massachu- 
setts. The number at present in operation 
on the Separate System is twenty-three. In 
all of them the prisoners are separated en- 
tirely one from the other. Their rooms, 
which are neat, warm, and cheerful in ap- 
pearance, are 12 feet long, 6 feet 10 inches 
wide, and 9 feet high. Eech room has its 
flues for heating and ventilating, its fountain 
for washing, and the necessary conveniences 
of a private apartment. The cost of these 
prisons, including all the arrangements for 
water, ventilation, afd the conrts for daily 
walks, has varied from 1500 to 4000 franos per 
cell. The prisoner has the means of calling, 
at apy moment by a signal, the Keeper, who 
is bound to inquire and report his want, Du- 


ring the day he receives at least seven diffe- 
rent visits, viz:—those of the Directors,—the 
Chaplain,—-the Teacher,—the Surgeon,—the 
member of the Visiting Committee whose 
turn it may be,—the keeper and of the person 
who inspects his labor. During at least one 
hour in the day, he takes exercise in the open 
air, in one of a series of courts, many of 
which are planted with flowers and freshened 
by fountains. A small library is attached to 
each prison. Those who are in custody only, 
can have as many books as they choose, and 
if they see fit to work, an account is kept of 
their labor, and its proceeds paid over to them. 
For those who are undergoing imprisonment 
as the penalty of crime, only one hour a day 
is allowed for reading, and their labor is com- 
pulsory, one third however of its profits is 
een to them as an encouragement to activity. 

“very Sunday there is religious worship, in 
which all the prisoners join, without seeing 
one another. 





New-York City Prison. 
We take the following from the N. Y¥. Ad- 
vocate of Moral Reform of the Ist inst:— 





‘ Attended meeting last Sabbath at the city 
prison; the fixed attention of the prisoners 
and the tenderness manifested by a few, gave 
hope that the efforts may not be altogether in 
vain. There were several young women 
present, over whom our hearts yearned with 
deepest sympathy, for they evidently pos- 
sessed qualities which might have made 
them an ornament to the social circle, and a 
blessing to multitudes; but they were fallen! 





In an evil hour the tempter came, they lis- 
tened to his subtle reasonings, and were be- 
trayed, and with the loss of virtue—they lost 
self respect, and the sympathy and confidence 
of friends, and were at once exposed to nu- 
merous and unexpected trials. Amid tempta- 
tions and adversity they have been led step by - 
step incrime, until here they are, the inmates 
of a prison. 

Many of the wretched women whom we 
sought to interest in spiritual things were 
mere wrecks of humanity; a dead torpor 
seemed to paralyze their mental and physical 
powers, from which nothing but omnipotent 
power and grace can effectually arouse them. 
How certainly does sin entail miSery upon 
its victims in this life, and prepare them 
to experience the pains of etesial death. 

Again we found a little girl here, of eight 
years, exposed to all the evil influences of un- 
restrained association with the vicious. She 
is an orphan, and had been turned into the 
street by an unfeeling relative, almost naked 
and without a friend or place to go to for shel- 
ter. A police-man took her to the prison. 
She was not sufficiently clothed then to admit 
of our removing her, but she has since been 
placed in a pious family. It appears incredi- 
ble to many, that having any 
regard to the public weal, will allow unde- 
praved children to be thus exposed, and yet it 
is a fact, inane va it is, of frequent oc- 


persons 











currence. We are aware that it is often 
necessary to procure immediate accommoda- 
tion for children, and for this reason a suita- 
ble place should be provided for them. The 
‘Home for the Friendless’ will be a valuable 
auxiliary there, an advantage to poor children, 
and also to the public treasury; for private 
philanthropy and benevolence will be enlisted 
to provide for the littie ones, much more fa- 
vorably should they continue beneficiaries of 
publie charity. 

French West Innis EMaAncieation.— 
Six hundred and forty-eight members of the 
Catholic clergy have sent an eloquent peti- 
tion to the French Chamber of Peers, de- 
manding, in the name of God and Humanity, 
the total abolition of Slavery, im the French 
West The petition was 
presented by Count Montalambert, and among 
the signers were twenty-seven of the Parisian 
curates. 


India Colonies. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 











PBISONDRIS WRN D. 


*T shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 
@eath until [have the infallibility of haman judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayelte. 
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Distinguished Writers on the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment.—No 4. 


We continue our authorities for this great 
Reform. As we progress, we find that divines, 
statesmen and philosophers in different ages 
have all looked on the law of capital punish- 
ment as inhuman and unnecessary. We hope 
the friends of the cause will look up the tes- 
timony of different writers. A whole vol- 
ume might be collected. We are indebted to 
Wendell Phillips for the first authority this 
week :— 


Purxy to Geminius:—‘ For though there 
may be some use, perhaps, in setting a mark 
upon a man, for the sake of example, 
there will be more in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity.’ 


Farner Maruew:—‘I have been but thir- 
ty years in the ministry, and have never yet 
discovered that the founder of Christianity 
delegated to man any right to take away the 
life of his fellow-man.’ 


Sik Epvwarp Coxe:-—‘ What a lamentable 
thing it is to see so many Christian men and 
women strangled on that tree, the gallows.’ 


M. B. Sampson: — At the present day, the 
infliction of capital punishment is mainly 
confined to the crime of murder; and it is on 
that account that the chief difficulty is pre- 
sented against its abolition. It will not, how- 
ever, take many words to show, that if capi- 
tal punishment is unsuitable as a remedy for 
other descriptions of crime, it is, above all, 
the most unfit to be applied as a corrective in 
case of homicide.’ 


Rev. James Morpny, D. D. (Dutch Re- 
formed:)—‘1 have considered the subject 
(capital punishment) long, patiently, and 
ares | on Bible principles, and I have de- 
liberately adopted the opinion that the death 
penalty ought to be abolished.’ 


Rev. Hosea Battov, Senge at? 
‘Those who think that the law which takes 
away human life should be abolished, coatend 
that this law conflicts with the spirit of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and that it is not in 
accordance with his precepts., 


Rev. Jas. F. Cuarxe, ( Unitarian:)—‘The 
time is coming when it will be seen that it is 
not necessary to do so for our own security. 
And when that time comes, and the gallows 
shall be abolished, we shall look back upon it 
with the same horror with which we now re- 
gard the auto-da-fe, or the trial by torture; 
and our children will be astonished that such 
barbarities could have becn so long tolerated 
in Christendom.’ 





. from the solitary cell. 





Pror. T. C. Urnam, D. D., Bownorn 
Con., (Orthodox:)—‘ The difficulty of pro- 
curing capital convictions is increasing; and 
it is confidently anticipated that capital pun- 
ishments must cease in this country, if for no 
other reason because they cannot be carried 
into effect.’ 


Rev. J.N. Marrit, A. M., (Methodist :)— 
¢ We join our voice in condemnation of a sys- 
tem (capital punishment) barbarous and con- 
demnable, and at once unworthy of the reli- 
gion we profess and the civilization we boast.’ 


Rev. Henry Curistmas, A. M., F. R.S. 
( Episcopal :)--* When I first approached the 
subject, I felt perfectly persuaded that the 
punishment of death inflicted by the civil 
magistrate*was not only of divine appoint- 
ment, but of universal obligation. It has been 
gradually and slowly that this persuasion has 
been changed. What it is an error, | have no 
longer any «loubt.’ 


Rev. T. B. Wetcu, D. D. ( Baptist :)—* | 
am well pleased with the opportunity of sign- 
ing the petition (for the abolition of capital 
punishment.) I feel well persuaded that 
there is nothing contained in the gospel of 
Christ authorizing the infliction of capital 
punishment.’ 


O’Sutuivan’s Rerort:—‘ It behoves, and 
well becomes the State of New-York, to take 
the initiative stepin this wise and sacred phi- 
lanthropy—the State from whose example and 
lead have already proceeded two of the 
greatest reforms ot the age, namely, the tem- 
perance reformation and the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt; the,State, too, that has 
given birth to many noblé@ sors who have ad- 
vocated this reform, (the abolition of capital 

unishment,) of whom two alone need be 

ere referred to,a TOMPKINS anda LIV- 
INGSTON; and to whose memories no 
worthier monument could be erected by a 
ere and grateful country, than the proposed 

aw.’ 





A Man Saved. 
Soon after the present Warden of our State 
Prison accepted his office, 1 felt moved to go 


and see him. Deeply interested in the wel- 





fare of the prisoner many years, [ had been 
much accustomed to visit prisons, and conse- | 
quently was anxious to know somethiag of | 
the character of the man who was to fill the | 
place of Mr. Lincoln, who had just been mur- | 
dered by Rogers, Mr. Robinson received me 
very kindly, and showed me about the prison, 
entered into familiar conversation in relation 
to his situation, and his plans for future im- 
provement. 

In the course of our conversation, he in- 
formed me, that when he took charge of the 
prison che found several persons in solitary 





confinement. 


prisoners, 
one who was so bad that it would not do to 
release him. 
shops. ‘The warden soon stopped to converse 
with a prisoner, asked him how he got along, 
&e., spoke a kind word to him, and passed on. 
Soon after we were out of hearing of the 
prisoner, Mr. Robinson observed, that the 
man with whom he had just been conversing 
was the one that was thought to be so 
bad that it would be dangerous to release him 


Subsequently this prisoner was released. 
He came immediately from the prison to the 
office of the Prisoner’s Friend. We obtained 
a place for him in a quiet, temperate town. 
We are glad to be able to inform our humane 
readers, that itis now a year since we assisted 
him. A few days since, he sent in his name 
as a subscriber to our paper, and a good 
friend informs us in a letter of last week, that 
‘the is doing well, and is as good as the people 
of that town will average. Thus by a little 
labor has a man been saved, who with- 
out assistance might have ere this been now 
travelling again in the thorny paths of trans- 
gression.—J. M. 8. 





Hanging at Philadelphia. 
Puitapevpuia, April 24th, 1847. 
Bro. Spear: 

At last we have had another hanging in 
this city, which seems to be looked on as a 
kind of triumph by certain most Christian 
people and doctors of divinity. ‘The misera- 
ble rum-insane man, Mosler, was the victim. 
The following account of the execution I cut 
from this morning’s Ledger :— 


The sentence of death pronounced against 
Charles Mosler, by the Supreme Court, sitting 
in Oyer and Terminer, on the 27th of Nov. 
last, was yesterday put into execution in the 
yard attached to the county prison, agreeably 
to the act of 1834, abolishing public execu- 
tions. Mosler was about forty years of age, 
anative of the Grand Duchy of Baden, hav- 
ing emigrated to this country about ten years 
since. Shortly after his arrival, he was 
married to the aged woman who subsequently 
became his victim. She had been as a min- 
istering angel to him during a corfinement of 
six mouths to his bed in consequence of an 
accident, by which he was most horribly 
burned, from head to foot. His domestic re- 
lations were, however, unhappy, and finally 
drove him to habits of intoxication, under 
the effects of which he was laboring when he 
committed the dreadful murder of his wife, 


He proposed to release them 
all, and allow them to labor with the other 
He was informed that there was 


We walked on into the work- 


which follow it. The causes are sometimes 
ina man’s nerves, ‘in the unfortunate mecha- 
nism of his brain, or in the disease of itan 
the temperament or appetite, inherited from 
parents. Dr. Macnish says, ‘there are some 
persons who will never be drunkards, and 
others .vho will be so in spite of all that can 
be done to prevent them. Some are drunk- 
ards by choice, others by necessity.’ Often 
it would not be more ridiculous to punish a 
man for a hump back, longgose, or a crooked 
leg, than to punish him for the involuntary 
gratification of an appetite produced by 
causes, beyond his control, operating before 
or after birth. In whatever light we look at 
this subject we too plainly see the brute bar- 
barism of the law. Poor Mosler has become 
the ten-thousandth victim to it. In his case 
I cannot keep my heart from the utmost mor- 
tification and grief. The account tells me 
that after he came to himself he evinced in- 
supportable grief at the deed he had done. 
It says :— 

‘If he could speak to the whole world, he 
would caution his fellow-men of the awful 
consequences of indulgence in the intoxica- 
ting bowl. He slept for several hours on 
Thursday night, and passed most of yester- 
day morning in converse with the clergyman 
already named, as well as the Rev. Mr. Mul- 
len, of St. Joseph’s Church. Perfect recon- 
ciliation with God and man appeared to be 
the only wish of his heart, and having ob- 
tained this, his remaining anxiety was to de- 
part in peace and be at rest.’ 


What a picture of a good man is here! 
What a loss to this great world of sinners is 
one such man, who would speak to it by such 
terrible example, by such powerful experi- 
ence and reform, by such sweet reconciliation 
to God, such pure benevolence towards man! 
What a pity that M. Sheriffe Le Lar should 
find his ‘conscientious convictions’ compel- 
ling him to do the work himself of hanging 
up such a reconciled saint very much as he 
would a dog! If what the papers tell us 
about the exceeding grace of this man’s heart 
be really all true, it is the greatest misery 
that has befallen Philadelphia for a long time 
now, that our laws should choke him thus to 
death. Better have hanged up sheriff, jury, 
judge, the good ministers that pronounced 
him so sanctified, and all, than rob society of 
the example, warning and living light of one 
such reformed prodigal and heaven-prepared 
soul;—better thus, if it is really salt that we 
want in this almost spoiled lump of humanity. 
You will perceive, my dear friend, that my 
soul is altogether out of patience with every 





on the evening of May 11th, 1846. 
Immediately after his conviction he was ex- 
tremely violent, and our readers will recollect 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon his own 
life, and subsequently made a violent attack 
upon a keeper, who was placed in the cell 
with him to prevent a repetition of self-vio- 
lence,’ . 
There cannot be left upon the mind of any 
intelligent man, who reads the full trial of 
Mosler, the least doubt that when he commit- 
ted the crime he was laboring under a fit of 
insanity, probably caused by drunkenness,— 
His insanity, even after his trial, was evident 
from the manner in which he attempted to 
take his own life, and afterwards, in his vio- 
lence upon the keeper, which he said he 
must do to prevent asecond attempt upon himn- 
self. So whatever view people may be pleased 
to take of the rightfulness of hanging fin cer- 
tain cases, itis plain enough that the execu- 
tion of Mosler was a murder as atrocious 
and brutal as if the legal assassination had 
been perpetrated upon some unhappy man for 
acts of violence done in a mad-house while 
suffering from some other form of insanity. 
There is no kind of insanity which more 
thoroughly strips man of his reason and of 
his ability of voluntary than that 
which is produced by drunkenness. This is 
clearenough. And it has long tormented the 
best sort of men, and the wisest jurists, that 
we continue to hold a man responsible for 


action 


acts done after he has ceased to be a volunta- 





ry actor. ‘To hold him legally responsible | 
when he is admitted to be morally irresponsi- 
ble looks fitter for the days of Moses and 
Draco, than for these last days of Jesus and | 
Christianity. Judge Story’s explanation of | 
the difficulty is after this manner: ‘If per- 
sons wilfully deprive themselves of reason, | 
they ought not to be excused one crime by | 
the voluntary perpetration of another.’ Ac-| 
cording to this explanation the law does not | 
and dare not propose to punish a man for the | 
act done in a reasonless and irresponsible con- | 
dition of mind; but it claims the right to! 
punish aman for beingin sucha state—for | 
voluntarily depriving himself of reason.— 
Thus the only plea which the law makes, re- | 
solves its. If into a punishment of the cause 
But | 
whether a 
None 
but God can tell whether a man is really to | 


| 


Drunk- | 


rather than of the aets of such a state. 
how are the authorities to know 


man is responsible for the causes? 


blame for being a drunkard, or not. 


enness is often as involuntary as the acts | 


stand the test of a fair investigation seems, in 


| not fatal, experiment. 


part af this low and bloody faree. I will 
net conceal my hate for it. No doubt the 
friends of the gallows here, hope to dignify 
the odious hangman’s office by the sheriff’s 
‘conscientious conviction’ that he ought him- 
self todo the work which has heretofore! een 
the hated task of some detested hireling.— 
This hope is vain too. Everything that per- 
tains to the gallows is running down, and | 
every effort to run the hangman up must be 
ina sense not altogether complimentary to 
the necks of those concerned in it. 

The execution of Mosler was sanctified by 
the usual religious ceremonies, in which the 
victim joined with pious composure. His 
lips were moving witha prayer while the 
hangman was tying the rope around his neck. 
Yours as ever, 


C. C. BURR. 





Letter from Rev. J. A. Aspinwall, 
SaratoGa Sprines, April 20, 1847, 
Bros Spear: 

I most heartily wish that I might be present 
on the oceasion of the approaching Fair, and 
present the trifle which I remit personally, 
and ten times as much with it, which, indeed, 
I would send, were I able. 


I am highly gratified to learn, as I do 
through your excellent paper, that the pros- 
pects of the benevolent enterprises to which 
the Prisoner’s Friend is devoted, are so en- 
couraging. ‘There is some considerable in- 
terest ‘elt upon the subject of the death pen- 


| from Gen. Taylor to the Hon. Henry Clay,* 


which illustrates the glories of War, in their 
true light. The reflections caused by the 
death of so many honored personages is in- 
deed enough, not only to prevent all exulta- 
tion in success, but enough, one would sup- 
pose, to create an eternal aversion to the 
business that leads to such deplorable results. 
Equally lamentable, and equally as well calcu- 
lated to destroy all feelings of glory or exul- 
tation, is the sacrifice of those who were not 
so fortunate as to have their names enrolled 
as officers, and were not sons of distinguished 
men; ‘ they were somebody’s sons’—and there 
are hearts to mourn their sad fate as truly, 
and with as keen parental anguish, as though 
they were elevated in life to a higher rank. 

The extract does much true honor to the 
heart of its distinguished author:— 

’ 

‘A grateful people will do justice to the 
memory of those who fell on that eventful 
day. But I may be permitted to express the 
bereavement which I feel in the loss of valued 
friends. ‘To your son I felt bound by the 
strongest ties of private regard, and when 
I miss his familiar face, and those of M’Kee 
and Hardin, I can say with rrutn, that I feel 
NO EXULTATION IN OUR SUCCESS.’ 

Yours for truth, love and peace, 

J. A. ASPINWALL. 





For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
Opinions of Julius Cesar. 


It may be some benefit to many of your rea- 
ders to know the opinions of this great warrior 
upon the death penalty. If we find history 
recording the opinions of such men, men of 
such popularity, men held in so high ap esti- 
mation, in the days of dark ages; fa: is, 
when the light of improvement was not per- 
mitted to shine with the brightness that it is 
wont to doin these days. What shall we 
say to ourselves, when we reflect of the ad- 
vantages we possess over those in olden days? 
But let us call up the sentiments of Cvesar. 
Hear him when the case of Catiline and his 
conspirators is brought before the Roman 
senate. I quote the language from Cicero’s 
orations against Catiline, Folsom’s edition:— 

‘Death, thought he, was not designed by 
the immortal gods asa punishment; but either 
as a necessary law of nature, or a cessation of 
toils and misery; it was his opinions, that 
bonds and perpetual imprisonment were con- 
tinued for the punishment of the most detesta- 
ble crimes; and he therefore advised, that the 
estates of criminals should be confiscated, that 
their persons should be confined in the stron- 
gest of the municipal towns, and that it should 
be unlawful for any one hereafter to move 
the Senate or people in their favor.’ 

Such were the opinions of Julius Cesar 
upon the trial of Catiline, whose erime was 
treason, and consequently punishable with 
death. He believed in ‘immortal gods,’ not 
in one supreme and all-governing God. If 
‘death was not designed by the immortal gods 
as a punishment,’ certainly the God in whom 
we believe, and whose character is declared 
to be lovely, or who ‘ is love,’ cannot have de- 
signed it as a punishment. Cesar was a re- 
nowned warrior, and hard in heart; yet he 
could, for the punishment of Catiline and his 
followers, recommend the above decree. We 
cannot agree in the very letter of it, yet so far 
as death is concerned, we go heart and hand. 
* * * IT would always have for my motto 
to receive all the good we may find in our 
fellow-men, and cast aside all the bad. True, 
Cresar was a man not to be imitated in all his 
course of conduct, still I do not believe him 
to be so dead in sin as for it to be impossible 
for him to produce good. If we find any 
good sentiments among his writings, let us re- 
ceive them, and the bad ones ‘cast away.’ 
The last clause we do not give credit to in all 
its bearings. We hold, that if aman repents, 
and will do good instead of evil, give him a 
We repeat it, give men a chance 
We say in 


chance. 
to perform good when they will. 
conclusion, as we see the evils of ignorance, 
let us improve the light of reason and sound 
philosophy at every possible opportunity. 


E. L. B. 





alty, in this place and vicinity. I lectured 
during the past winter some four or five times | 


in this region, to respectable audiences, upon | 
the subject of its abolishment and the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the unfortunate pris- 
I think the time is not far distant when 


oner, 
this State will follow the noble example of 
Michigan. There are some stanch and 
steadfast friends of the cause in our present 
Legislature, who, I think, will not suffer the 
subject to receive the go-by, as it has formerly, 
ina number of instances. ‘To allow it to 
the estimation of some, to be a dangerous, if 
But go it must, for the 
power of the voice of the people is being ap- 
plied to it, and it must inevitably move on 
to its consummation. 

I see you turn your attention in your col- 
umns to the peace principle, also. i send 
you an extract from a letter of condolence 





South Seekonk, Mass. 





Porntep Sermons.—Many years ago, there 
graduated at Harvard University, a man by 
the name of Rawson, who subsequently 
settled in the ministry at Yarmouth, on Cape 
Cod. He used to preach very pointed ser- 
mons. Having heard that some of his parish- 
ioners were in the habit of making him the 
subject of their mirth at a grog-shop, he one 
Sabbath preached a discourse from the text:— 
‘ And I was the song of the drunkard.’ His 
remarks were of a very moving character, as 
many of his hearers rose and left the house. 
A short time afterwards, he delivered a dis- 
course still more pointed: ‘ And they, being 
convicted out of their own consciences, went 
out one by one.’ On this occasion, no one 
ventured to retire from the assembly, but the 
guilty ones listened in silence, to the lash of 


THE FAIR, 


Our readers will probably expect to hear g) 
about the Fair this week, but at the time oy 
paper goes to press we find ourselves so my, 
exhausted, and having such a multitude , 
cares, that it is impossible now to give any 
thing like a detailed account of it. We eq, 
only say that the amount of goods receive 
and sold has greatly surpassed our moy 
sanguine expectations. We never can fing 


merous friends who have so kindly assisteq 
us in the time of need. Addresses were de. 
livered by Wenvevy Puriurps, Joserniyy 
Estes, W. L. Garrison, Revs. M. G. 'THoy. 
as, J. F, Cuarxe, and E, H. Cuapiy. May 
day morning a procession of children entered 
the Hall, under the direction of Miss Fletch. 
er, with flowers, banners, and songs. It was 
a beautiful sight. Next week we shall give 
a full aceount of the Fair. We close with 
a beautiful song written for the occasion by 
the Rey. John G. Adams:— 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 
Tune—Suweet Afton. 
%, 
Amid all our suffering and sin here below, 
God’s angels of mercy in readiness go; 
With heart full or hand full, on errands of grace, 
The woe to relieve, and the sin to efface. 
They linger in brightness round infancy’s way, 
In youth, and strong manhood, and all through life’s 
day ; 
Their joy-giving presence, so earnest and free, 
Makes heaven where the power of the demon would 
be. 


II, 
God's angels! not only on high do they sing, 
And soar through our skies with invisible wing; 
But here, on the earth, where in wretchedness lie 
Its sin-stricken children to struggle and die. 
They come where Intemperance its victim hath 
bound, 
And raise up the fallen, and strengthen him round 
With the firm hands of love, and inspire him to 
raise 
The voice and the vow of obedience and praise. 


Til. 
They visit the Poor, whatsoever their lot, 

In street, or in cellar, lone cabin, or cot; 

God’s bounty bestowing, in words of good cheer, 
They bid the glad smile of assurance appear. 

At the invalid’s bed their prescriptions prevail, 
And sickness and anguish no longer assail ; 

On the chain of the Captive their ready hands see! 
That captive exults in the song of the free! 


IV. 
They come in their mercy and power to dispel 

The spectres of gloom from the Prisoner’s cell, 

In love’s name to say to the stricken one there, 
That God still hath ear, and an answer to prayer. 
And strong grows the heart of the outcast—and soon’ 
In that dim prison come the pure Jight-gleams of 
noon ; 

The resolve and the faith of the sinner forgiven, 
Send him back to the world with a heart ‘seeking 


heaven. 
v. 
God’s angels! Love speed them o'er earth’s wide 
domain! 


New aids to impart, and new triumphs to gain; 
Till the wrathful and wrong fro:n our world shall 
retire, 

And humanity’s groans in her praises expire. 

For the promise of Truth—though the doubting deny— 
Is, that Love shall prevail in the earth as on high; 
Its life-waters healing, wherever they flow, 

With the angels above, or the angels below. 


Doubtless many of our readers want to 
know how the Fair succeeded pecuniarily$ 
At present we do not know precisely the 
amount that was taken; but we are persuaded 
that it was not less than seven hundred dol- 
lars! This is vastly more than we dared to ex- 
We shall be able to state the amount 
next week. ‘The labors of the faithful and 
kind-hearted women who got up the Fair are 
above all praise. On Saturday (May Day) 
they stood at their posts SEVENTEEN HouRS! 
They were scarce- 


pect. 


waiting upon customers, 
ly absent a moment from the time the Fair 
opened early in the morning, until it closed 
late at night. 

The names of Revs. THeopore Parxer 
and Joun Pierront should be added to the 


list of speakers mentioned above. 


* Dangerous Persons.’ 
Just published, and for sale at the office of 
the Prisoner’s Friend, a ‘Sermon or Dan- 
GErovus Persons’; by Rev. Theodore Par- 
ker, Also for sale by B. H. Green. 


Voices from Prison. 
Just from the press, the May Annual, 
‘Voices From Parison,’ a selection of Poetry 
written by various Prisoners within the cell. 
For sale at the office of the 
May be sent by mail. 


Price 25 cents. 
Prisoner’s Friend. 


Jos Printine. We have made such ar- 
rangements now that we can get job printing 
done at short notice. Friends of the cause 








they pastor. 


would aid us by sending us their work. 


words to express our gratitude to our ny. 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
A PICTURE. 
BY JULIA A, FLETCHER. 


I saw a man of fearful crime, 
With hurried step pass by, 

As if from guilt’s enslaving power 
He vainly sought to fly. 

It dwelt upon his haggard brow# 
And in his gleaming eye. 


And then I asked, can he be saved 
From passion’s fearful sway? 

Can his dark pathway be illumed 
By virtue’s pleasant ray? 

But then with bounding step flew past, 
A merry child at play. 


Thus met they then—that man of guilt— 
That child who knew no wrong— 

And with a cry of glad surprise 
He hushed his bird-like song; 

‘Oh, father! I am glad you’re come, 
You have been gone so long.’ 


Tears! holy tears! From guilt-scaled founts 
Gushed many a cleansing rill, 
And then [ know that dark-browed man 
Might yet be won from ill. 
He still had one whom he could love, 
Had one to love him slill. 
Boston. 





Singular use of Ether. 


A Paris correspondent writes, that a crim- 
inal condemned to death in the South of 
France has petitioned the King to be allowed 
to be executed under the influence of ether! 
We have thought of the various uses of this 
great discovery, but never supposed it might 
be applied to criminals. And why would not 
the law have all its demands just as well? 
The object is to kill; to remove the culprit 
from society by effectually putting an end to 
his life. The ,urpose would be answered 
just as well if the work could be done without 
pain. We would advise our authorities to 
think about this matter. When another cul- 
prit is to be hung, let a petition be prepured 
for a commutation of his sentence, but if he 
must be executed, let him have all the bene- 
fits of science. Among all the discoveries in 
the history of punishment, this request of the 
criminal is the most singular. We see not 
how any people could really refuse the re- 
quest. Certainly, if from a mistaken sense of 
duty men’s necks must be broken, let there be 
as little suffering in the cruel operation as 
possible—c. 8s. 





The Massachusetts Legislature. 


Monday, April 26th, this body closed its 
labors. It has cost the people oNE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS since the first of last Jan- 
uary to maintain it. This is quite a handsome 
sum. It has made the usual arrangements 
respecting the oysters; and laws have been 
made so that the herring will so run that they 
may be caught in their proper season. ‘The 
practice of strangling the people is to be con- 
tinued as usual. The last day of the session 
the Secretary came in and informed them that 
the Executive had approved of 280 acts and 
103 resolves. Among the latter were the fol 
lowing, passed by the Senate 27 to 1:— 


Resolved, That the present war with Mexico has 


| From the London Morning Advertiser of March 10. 
Abolition of the Gallows. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Ewart 
brought forward his motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill to abolish capital punishments. 

Doctor Bowrine seconded the motion. 
Capital punishment did not increase the hor- 
ror for murder. Humanity was the philoso- 
phy of legislation, and contributed more than 
anything else in diminishing crime. 

Sir Grorce Grey could not agree to the 
motion. He was not prepared to consent to 
the total abolition of capital punishment. If 
it was one to ascertain whether there were 
any crimes to which the penalty was attached, 
where it might be removed without injury, he 
might be prepared to consider it; but in cases 
of willful murder and treason, the punish- 
ment of death could not be dispensed with. 
He should resist the motion. 

Mr. Hume supported the motion. The 
arguments adduced for the mitigation of 
capital punishment applied equally to its ab- 
olition. 

Mr. Axgionsy spoke in favor of the mo- 

tion. 

Mr. Brornerton supported the. motion, 

onthe ground that capital punishment did 

not contribute to reformation, restitution, or 

example. Mr. Brornerton having conclu- 

ded, the House divided, when there ap- 

peared— 

Against the Motion - - - - -81 

In its favor - - - - - - - -41 
Majority against the Motion - -—40 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Constitutional History of England from the 
accession of Henry VII. to the death of 
George II, By Henry Hallam. From the 
Jifth London edition. New-York: Har- 
per §& Brothers. 1847. 

This is a revised edition of one of the 
most valuable works ever issued from the 
prolific press of the Harpers. Just such a 
work as Hallam’s was needed to fill up a very 
important part of the history of England. 
And perhaps few men were better qualified 
than this distinguished author. By turning to 
the list of authors referred to, we see that he 
must haye had access toa variety of books 
that Id tend very much to illustrate 
such a work. The work gives the reader 
information not only on the political, but also 
on the ecclesiastical history of a very impor- 
tant period in England. We can-safely 
recommend the volume as one of the most 
valuable that has been issued from an Ameri- 
can press. It contains about seven hundred 
pages, printed in the neat style in which the 
Harpers usually publish their works. 





Importance of Practical Education and Use- 
ful Knowledge, being a Selection from his 
Orations and other Discourses. By Ed- 
ward Everett, 1847. New-York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 


We are glad to meet with this work. It 
makes a volume that may be read by all classes 
with profit, Few writers have done more 
honor to American literature than Edward 
Everett. His style is chaste and highly pol- 








its primary grigin in the unconstitutional annexa- | 
tion to the United States of the foreign State of 
Texas, while the same was still at war with Mexi- | 
co; that it was unconstitutionally commenced by 
the order of the President to General Taylor, to) 
tuke military possession of territory in dispute 
tween the United States and Mexico, and in the oc- | 
cupation of Mexico: and that itis now waged inglori- 
ously—by a powerful nation against a weak neigh- 
bor—unnecessarily and without just cause, at im- 
mense cost of treasure and life, for the dismember- 
ment of Mexico, and for the conquest of a portion 
of her territory from which slavery has deen ex-| 
cluded, with the triple object of extending slavery, | 
of strengthening the ‘Slave Power,’ and of obtain- 
ing the control of the Free States under the Consti- | 
tution of the United States. 

Resolved, That such a war of conquest, so hateful 
in its objects, so wanton, unjust and unconstitution- | 
al in its origin and character, must be regarded as | 
a war against freedom, against humanity, against | 
justice, against the Union, against the Constitution, | 
und against the Free States : and that a regard for 
the true interests and highest honor of the country, | 
not less than the impulses of Christian duty, should 
arouse all good citizens to join in efforts to arrest 
this gigantic crime, by withholding supplies, or 
other voluntary contributions, for its further prose- 
cution, by calling for the withdrawal of our army 
Within the established limits of the United States, 
and in every just way, aiding the country to retreat 
from the disgraceful position of aggression which it 
now occupies towards a weak, distracted neighbor, 
and sister republic. ; 

Resolved, That our attention is directed anew to 
the wrong and ‘enormity’ of slavery, and to the 
tyranny and usurpation of the ‘ Slave Power,’ as 
displayed in the history of our country, particularly 
in the annexation of Texas, and the present war 
with Mexico; and that we are impressed with the 
unalterable conviction, that a regard for the fair 
fame of our conntry, for the principles of morals, 
and for that righteousness which exalteth a nation, 
sanctions and requires all constitutional efforts for 
the abolition of slavery within the limits of the Uni- 
ted States, while loyalty’to the Constitution, and a 
just self-defence, make it specially incumbent on 
the people of the free States to co-operate in stren- 
uous exertions to restrain and overthrow the ‘ Slave 
Power.’ 


| 


ished. Here are sélections from fourteen of 
his valuable productions. ‘The whole work 
has a glossary and a full index, which renders 
it doubly valuable. The volume should be in 
every library. 





The Philosophy of Magiey. from the French 
of Eusebe Salverte. By Anthony Todd 
Thompson, M. D., F. L. S., §e. In two 
volumes. 


We have before alluded to this work as one 
deserving the attention of the curious and 
philosophical. We feel, however, that we 
should again call public attention to it. The 
author attempts to show that the miracles re- 
lated by the ancients are not sufficient to au- 
thorize their being regarded as fabulous.— 
The whole work evinces great learning and 
deep research. 





A Narrative of the Adventures and Sufferings 
| of Capt. Daniel D. Heustis and his com- 
‘ panions, in Canada and Van Dieman’s 
| Land, during a long Captivity, with Trav- 
| els in California, and Voyages at sea. 
| Boston: Published for Redding and Co. 
by Silas W. Wilder § Co., 1847. pp. 

| 168, 
| Such is the title of a book we have received 
'from the kindness of the publishers. With a 
itragical interest we have read its thrilling 


To those who sympathise with the 
poor suffering Prisoner, and hate oppression 


pages. 


/and cruelty, we commend the Narrative. 
|If they have nerves sufficiently strong to con- 
| template the scenes presented, we think they 
| will not ciose it without profit. 

We lived on the frontier at the time of the 
| Patriot movement in Canada, and our soul 


and sympathies were enlisted with them. 
Since that period, our views of war have un- 
dergone a radical change; still we believe the 
Patriots were actuated by a noble motive, and 
a true love of liberty, and deserved a nobler 
reward and fortune. O, we have wept over 
their barbarous wrongs, and terrible suffer- 
ings. It has been a mystery of trouble to our 
mind, why they were not permitted to suc- 
ceed in the overthrow of that foul, furious ty- 
ranny, against which they rose. 

The Narrative is written in a chaste and 
interesting style, and while many passages 
rise to an elevated beauty, many of its facts 
should be in possession of every lover of man. 

Salem. D. K. LL. 





— 


VARIETY. 





Lr. Cox. Cuay. 
says:— 

‘His last words were of his father. When he 
was shot down the second time, hedrew a brace of 
pistols from his belt, handed them to Capt. Cutter, 
and requested him to deliver them to his father, with 
this message:—‘ Say to him that he gave them to 
me, and that I have done all that I can with them, 
and now return them to him.’ Here the enemy 
came thick around him, and these were the last 
words he was heard to utter.’ 


The ‘New Orleans Picayune 


Gratifying.—At the recent term of the Common 
Pleas Court held in Barnstable county, the Grand 
Jury were in session but an hour, and found one 
bill only. 


The Manufacturing Companies in Manchesther 
and Dover have allowed to their operatives the 
same extension of meal-time, which has been grant- 
ed by the Lowell companies. 


Mr. WessTER’s MoveEMENTS.—Mr. Webster 
(says the Intelligencer,) left Washington on Wed- 
nesday morning, accompanied by his lady, on his long 
projected tour through the Southern States to New- 
Orleans, and thence up the Mississippi to the Western 
country, intending to return home by the Lakes. 


A sad accident occurred at Brewster on the eve- 
ning of the 27th inst., where the Captain, mate, 
two men and a boy belonging to the schooner James 
Henry, left the vessel in a boat which was swamped 
on the bar, and all were drowned. 


The trial of Charles R. Bragdon, for the murder 
of Col. Henley, is progressing in Portland. Strong 
efforts were made to impeach the testimony of Mr. 
Whipple, one of our most exemplary constables— 
but with what effect the result of the trial will show. 


Gerritt Smith and Frederick Douglass are nomi- 
nated by an Abolition paper for President and Vice 
President! 


The negro man who committed an outrage in 
Franklin county, Missouri, upon a German woman, 
and then endeavored to kill her amd her child, was 
taken from the jail where he was confined, and hung 
by the infuriated citizens of the vicinity. 


Murper By A Stave. Dr. A. Burt, of Edg- 
field District, S. C., was murdered by one of his 
slaves on the 25th ult. The Dr. attempted to chas- 
tise him, for which purpose he had broken off a 
branch of a peach tree, with which he inflicted a 
few stripes, when the negro seized an axe, and al- 
most instantly killed him, notwithstanding the Doc- 
tor attempted to escape. The negro was arrested. 


LiserTY or Deatu. A negro woman belong- 
ing toa planter, residing some eight or ten miles 
south of Lafayette, Alabama, gathered her four 
children together, and made an attempt for liberty 
by running away. She was pursued, and finding 
herself likely to be overtaken, she in desperation 
commenced the destruction of her children, and suc- 
ceeded in drowning three of them before she could 
be arrested in her horrid purpose. ‘The unfortu- 
nate wretch was then conveyed to jail, and com- 
mitted on the charge of a triple murder. Her owner 
was a Mr. Whitehead. 


A piano has been made in London for the use of 
Tom Thumb, on a scale suited to the capabilities of 
the diminutive hero. 





From the Daily Advertiser. 


Ar Marxet—400 Beef Cattle, 30 pairs Work- 
ing Oxen, 30 Cows and Calves, 315 Sheep, and 
2132 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—-We quote extra 7 50; 
first quality, 6 50 a 7; second, 5 50 a6; third, 
5a5 50. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $65, 74, 91, 112, 
and 140. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at prices 
from $20 to 35, according to quality. 

Sheep.—-Sales in lots at $3 a 4 25, 

Swine—aAt wholesale, 4 a 5c; at retail, 6 a 7c. 














MARRIED, 

In this city, on 28th ult., by Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. 
Wn. H. Pratt to Miss Margaret Crockett. 

At Cambridgeport, April 29, by Rev. Thos. Whit- 
temore, Mr. Edmund G. Lucas of Boston, to Miss 
Lydia Ann, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

At Quincy, on the 28th inst., by Wm. B. Dug- 
gan, Esq., Mr. John Q. Hobart to Miss Sarah D. 
Abbott, both of Milton. 





DIED, 


At Roxbury, April 24, Mrs. Lucy Howard, form- 
erly of Hingham, 55. 

At North Andover, April 23, Mrs. Hannah Ingalls, 
aged 82. 

In Worthington, Jan. 22, Mrs. Leah, relict of Na- 
thaniel Tower, of Hingham, in her 102d year, a na- 
tive of Hingham; March 14, Mr. Nathan Hazen, 83. 

In North Adams, 16th ult., Hon. Stephen B. 
| Brown, 49. 

At his residence in Jefferson county, Florida, 15th 
ult., Prince Charles Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, 
son of Joachim and Caroline « onaparte Murat, king 
and queen of Naples, 46. 

Foreign Deatrus.—Lately, in Burdite-street, 
Walworth Common, Mary Ann Henderson, an old 
washerwoman of very penurious habits. On her 
room being searched after her death, receipts for 
bank stock to the amount of 300 or £400 were 
found, together with a quantity of silver in an old 
stocking, sewed into a piece of oil cloth. , 

On the 20th of March, in her 102d year, Miss 
Barbara Massey, of Adlington, Eng. Wen upwards 
of ninety years of age, she used regularly to walk 
from Whitley Green, in Adlington, to Prestbury 
church, and back, a distance of three miles. 











DONATIONS. 


John M. Lord $5, Wm. Laighton 1, Andrew 
Hussey 3, John Bennett 2, Portsmouth; C. Fors- 
ter, Somerville, 10, Rev. M. G. Thomas, §. 
Boston, 1; W. Stimpson, Danvers, 1; friend 1, 
S. B. Chase 3 50, Dorcas Harmon 62c, friend 25c, 
C. Bray 50c, F. Cudworth, Valley Falls, 25c; C. 
Himes, Central Falls, 20c; Susan Sisson, Paw- 
tucket, 25c; H. Bacon, Providence, 2, J. A. As- 
pinwall, Saratoga, 50; friend 58, 





Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend, 


W. A. Frazer, Lynn, $1; J. Hammond, Dan- 
vers, 75c; F. P. Appleton, do. 150; A. Bowen, do. 
1; J. W. Foster 1 50, J. Nowell 1 50; J. M. Lord 
150; W. A. Vaughn 1 50, J. Christie, Portsmouth, 
1 50; J. Eveleth, Boston, 2; 8. B. Chase, Valley 
Falls, 1 50; Geo. Smith, do. 1; Harvey Chase, do. 
2; 8. Slocum, Pawtucket, 0 50; D. Shaw, Jeri- 
cho, Vt. 1; E. Burnap, Lowell, 1; C. Osborn, 
Barre, 1—(pays to Feb. 17, 1847;) C. K. Carpen- 
ter, Peekskill, N. Y. 1; S. Bradford, E. ‘Turner, 2; 
W. Clark, Campton, N. H, 1; F. Cady, Taberg, 
N. Y. 2; D. Capron, N. Attleboro’, 1; R. H. Hall, 
Norton, 1; Mrs. Elkanah Winslow, E. Brewster, 
1 50; Miss H. A Potter, Kingsbury, N. Y. 1 50; 
A. Riggs, Essex, Mass., 1 50; D. H. Strickland, 
Homer, N. Y. 1; C. Hosmer, Bedford, 1;. W.:8. 
Berry, Wastermville, Rj 1.,2; J.Wilson, Castine, 1; 
Wm. Raynor, Bellport, 1; J. Williams, Cold Spring, 
1; A. Lewis, New Gardon, N. Y., 2; A. MeCrillis, 
Rochester, N. H., 2; O. C. Everett, Northfield,1 50; 
A. R. Gardner, Farmington, 1. 
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REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 





NOTICE. 
The Anniversaries of the National and New-York 
State Societies for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, will be held in the city of New-York, during 
‘ Anniversary Week.’ The State Society meets on 
Monday evening, May 10th. ‘The National Society 
on the Wednesday evening following. A general 
invitation is extended to every friend of the Cause 
to be present at these meetings. 
FREEMAN Hunt, 
W. C. Bryant, 
James W. Titus, 
HorAceE GREELEY, 
Jos1au Hopper, 
GeorGeE E. BAKER, 
New-York, April 10, 1847. Committee. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
AnTi-SLavery Sociery. This meeting (under 
the caption, ‘ Wo Union with Slaveholders’) is of- 
ficially announced in the Liberator to be holden in 
New-York on Tuesday, May 11, commencing at 10 
o’clock, and will probably continue in session at least 
three days. In the present aspect of public affairs, 
with the country plunged into a war by the rapacity 
of the Slave Power, a recurrence of the annual meet- 


ing of this Society is an event of no small moment. 





G. BECK, 


AUCTIONEER, 
OFFICE, 
Nos. 22 and 24, Federal-street, 
May 5 6 mos. ; BOSTON. 


VAPOR BATHS, &c. 
V. BADGER & CO , No.175 Tremont $':reet, 
e oposite the Tremont House, manufacture and 
have constant.y for sale Bates’ Patent Cha nber 
Shower Baths. 

Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all 
kinds—Britannia Ware, o! superior finish and atest 
fashion—fine Tin Ware, & >. &e. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 





DRS. J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT’S 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 
DISPENSARY, 


No. 140 Hanoversstreet. 


THE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 

store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have greatly enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of” Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thomp- 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
terms. : 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. 

N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
Vicinity. 

tf 


January 13. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
HE subscriber will receive into his family sev- 
eral children (boys or girls) to be educated in- 
tellectually and morally. Terms and references 
given on applicatien. 
FREDERIC .HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass. Feb. 17. . 





H. MANLEY ¢ CO., 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


No. 238 WasHINGTON-STREET, Bosrov. 


TT \EETH cleansed, the nerves and those deca .e |, 

destroyed so as to prevent them from acl in», 
and filled with pure gold, silver, or tin foil. Bvau- 
tiful Mineral Teeth inserted, on pivots, or the ve t 
of Gold Plate. Whole sets made in blocks ‘vil 
gums nicely imitating nature, and attached to te 
mouth on the atmospheric principle. 


: or 
Plate Work made to order for Dentists, and in- 


struction given in all branches of the profession. 

Teeth extracted without pain! 

Persons of feeble constitution, and in delicat 
health, and even little children, can have their t et! 
operated on without suffering, and with perfect snfe 
ty, under the influence of a preparation by Dr. Dud 
ley, which has been thoroughly lested, and found te 
answer well the purpose for which it was inten 2! 
after many weeks trial. 

Operations performed all hours of the day: wl 
night. : , : 

The subscribers, having ut great expense effect 2d 
an entrance to their rooms from Washington-stre. é. 
their location being central, and with every facil ‘ty 
now for carrying on all branches of the professirn, 
they hope to make their establishment equal to ai y 
in the city. All the plate work will be executed | y 
Dr. MANLEY, who was formerly a jeweller, ard 
not entrusted to bungling journeymen or awkward 
apprentices; and all the work done at cur Roonis ts 
warranted to be equal in style, quality, beauty ar | 
permanence to any that can be produced. 2 

Examinations of the teeth, and advice in refei- 
nce to their preservation, gratis. 

* : ii. MANLEY & CO., 


Jan. 27 238, Washington-st. 


























JUST PUBLISHED, * 
RUE PATRIOTISM, a sermon delivered on 
Fast Day, by E. H. Chapin. For sale at the 
office of the Prisoner’s Friend, and at A. ‘Tompkins’ 
Bookstore. Price 12 1-2 ceuts single, $1 25 per 
dozen. April 28 
NEW GRAHAM HOUSE. 
G. C. LEACH, 
Corner of Washington street and Central Court, 
233 WaAsHINGTON STREET, 
No. 1 Central Court, Entrance in the Court. 
BOSTON. 


TILDEN& GANE, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 
No. 31 Cornhill, - - BOSTON, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 
OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 
equal to any thing done in the city. 

B. Ff. TILDEN & H. A, GANE. 
Dec. 2, 1846. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy 


JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 


Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 

Remember the number. 

J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
ly49 














Dec. 9, [846. 





NO'TICE., 
D*; T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully i sform 
the sick that he still continues to attend o the 
treatment of the various diseases of the Chest, I ungs, 
Liver, Stomach, and Chronic Derangemeris of 
every Rind, according to the Magnetic and Bc tanie 
systems of practice, at his office, 
NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (Up Starrs, ) 
BOSTON. His method of treating chronic dist ases 
in some respects is comparatively new ; and al- 
though acknowledged by the medical faculty gen- 
erally, to be highly and, yet they have not suf- 
ficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been .ery 
successful. Out of about 1200 cases tieate’’ by 
Dr. I’. during the last two years, but eight o: ten 
deaths have come to his knowledge. ‘Terms son od- 
erate as to bring his practice within the reach of the 
poorest. 
No Charge made for Advice. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patient. at 
any time from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC F X- 
AMINATION of their case, by a first rate Clair- 
voyant. Such examinations, however, can only be 
given between the hours of 10 and 12, A. M., and 
half past 2 and half past 4, P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in 
the city or vicinity. Office, No, 3 Hanover Street. 
Residence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medical use. 

January 6, 1847. 


MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating 4nd Lodging House, 


Heap or Norro.k AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 


3 Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince House Court. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
OWLER’S new and very important work, on 
the connection of Physiology with the develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Price 50 cents, unbound. 
ALSO, 
The Practice of the Water Cure, by Drs. Wilson 
and Gully, of Mealvern, England, price 25 cents. 
The Sabbath Question, by C. C. Burleigh, 
Samuel J. May’s Sermon on the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, 6 cts. 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion, new edition, $1 25 
Do. Sermon of Merchants, 12 1-2 cents. 
A Sermon on Unity and Peace, by John Weiss of 
Watertown, 12 1-2 cents. 
A Kiss for a Blow, by H. C. Wright, 37 1-2. 
NOTICE. 
A. P. KLINE, Cotuecror, 
| AS established himself at No. 28 Sudbury-st., 
where he will be a ways ready to attend tothe . 
collection of the demands of Merchants, Physicians, 
Publishers, and such others as shall see fit to en- 
trust him with their business, and will guaranty a 
prompt discharge of duty. 
Rerers to—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Hinds, or at this office. 

March i7. 
SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 

GENERAL AGENT. 
] R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for 
aiding Discharged Convicts, is sole Ag nt of this 
Society. Office No. 69 Cornhill. Regular office hours 
fiom 11 to 1, daily. Office open at other business 
hours. Persons wishing to employ Discharged Con- 
victs, or to transact any other business with the 

agent, are requested to call as above. 
WALTER CHANNING, President. 

Boston. March 13, 1847. 
CHASE’S 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington 
Street, Boston. Likenesses executed in the 
highest perfection of the art, upon reasonable 


terms. Poorer qualities taken cheap as the cheap- 
est. March 24 

















—————$ 





NEW ENGLAND 


SECOND HAND 
CLOTHING STORE, 
56 Unionestreet, 7 - BOSTON, 


JOHN WRIGHT 

Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 

NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 

i Goods of all kinds taken in exchan ze for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I, 4 cods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 

*,* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr in $1 
upto $100 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW work on Capital Puuishment, by Ed- 
t\ ward Livingston. A gentlemon from New- 
York informs us that ‘ several of our ablest lawyers 
have been convinced by the reading of Livingston’s 
argument.’ Price $1 00 per dozen, 12 1-2 cents. 
single. Marea 10 
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HUMANITY'S LYRE. 





From the Liberty Bell. 
PRAYER. 
From the Spanish of Placido. 


BY ANNE WARREN WESTON. 








BeinG of infinite goodness! God Almighty! 
I hasten in mine agony to Thee ! 
Rending the hateful veil of calumny, 
Stretch forth thine arm omnipotent in pity; 
Efface this ignominy from my brow 
Wherewith the world is fain to brand it now. 


Oh King of kings! thou God of my forefathers: 

My God! thou only my defence shall be, 

Who gav’st her riches t® the shadowed sea ; 
From whom the North her frosty treasure gathers,— 
Of heavenly light and solar flame the giver, 

Life to the leaves, and motion to the river. 


Thou canst do all things, what thy will doth cherish, 
Revives to being at thy sacred voice. 
Without Thee all is nought, and at thy choice 

In fathomless eternity must perish. 

Yet e’en that nothingness thy will obeyed, 

When of its void humanity was made. 


Merciful God! I can deceive Thee never, 

Since as through ether’s bright transparency, 
Eternal wisdom still my soul can see 

Through every earthly lineament forever. 
Forbid it, then, that Innocence should stand, 
Humbled, while Slander clasps her impious hand. 


2 


But if the lot thy sovereign power shall measure 
Must be to perish as a wretch accursed, 
And men shall trample over my cold dhst,— 
The corse outraging with malignant pleasure, 
Speak and recal my being at thy nod ! 
Accomplish in me all thy will, my God! 





Q. ELIZABETH’S VERSES, WHILE PRI- 
SONER AT WOODSTOCK. 
WRIT WITH CHARCOAL ON A SHUTTER. 
—Are preserved by Hentzner, in that part of his 
Travels, which has been reprinted in so elegant a 
manner at STRAWBERRY-HILL. In Hent- 
zner,s book they were wretchedly corrupted, but 





are here given as amended by his ingenious Edi- 
tor. The old orthography, and one or two an- 
cient readings of Hentzner’s copy are here re- 
stored. ’ 
Ou, Fortune ! how thy restlesse wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled witt ! 
Witness this present prisonn, whither fate 
Could beare me, and the joys I quit. 
Thou causedest the guiltie to be losed 
From bandes, wherein are innocents inclosed: 
Causing the guiltles to be straite reserved, 
And freeing those that death had well deserved. 
But by her envie can be nothing wroughte, 
So God send to my foes all they have thoughte, 





A. D. MDLYV. EL1IzaABETH, PRISONER. 





From the New-York Tribune. 
THE SELF-MADE. 


The strongest souls how weak—how blind! 
For oft with angry tongues we blame 

The fate which lifts the pressing mind 
Upon the mount of Fame. 


A noble patronage may charm, 

And wealth may dazzle vulgar eyes; 
But nothing save the toiling arm 

Shall pluck the deathless prize. 


A noble ancestry! To me 
What is it if a thousand kings 
The fountain of my blood should be, 
If it no honor brings? 


We must work out our own good fame, 
And build the steps o’er which we climb; 

And millions dead, can ne’er one name 
Send down the waves of time. 


The mountain tree which stands alone, 
Whose roots by men ne’er watered were, 
Upon the pigmy growth looks down, 


The fruit of anxious care! 


That is the self-reared and the strong; 
This is the man-reared and the weak, 
That ages stands; on this ere long 


The winds their wrath shall wreak. 


The noblest heritage of all 
Is honest worth—soul pure and strong! 
With these, fear thou no lasting fall 
Among the shafts of wrong. 


Rise up by thine own toil and care! 
Hew out thine own immortal crown! 
The brood of Error never spare, 
By Right’s good arm pluck’d down. 


Then shalt thou like a giant stand, 
Unmoved amid the ages long; 
Thou hast thy fortune in thy hands; 
The self-taught and the strong! 


SYMPATHY. 





‘There is a golden chord of sympathy 
Fixed to the harp of every soul, 
Which, by the breath of kindness, when 


SW ept : 


tis 


Wakes angel melodies in savage hearts; 

Inflicts sore chastisements for treasured wrong, 
And melts the ice of hate to streams of love: 

Nor aught but kindness that fine chord can touch.’ 





“PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


ON EARTH PEACE; GOOD WILL TO MEN. 








Warnine To Parents. A gentleman whom 
we met a few days ago, stated that he had re- 
cently applied for a cornetcy,or for the lowest 
commission in the English army, for a ward 


of his. ‘The government price of this com- 


ission is £6 marl $250. He was ; ak 
mission is £650, or nearly $ | other State in this Union can boast of such an 


told that there were already Twetrve ‘THov-! 


SAND applications before his, for the same of- | 
fice!! Here, then, it appears that there are) 
parents and guardians in Engtand so in love 
with military glory, as to be ready to pay 
£7,800,000, or nearly $40,000,000, for places 
in the army for their wards, or sons!! Think 
of that, for a moment! Remember these are 
all applications for the lowest commissioned 
office in the army only! 

But this initiatory fee is a small item of the 
expense of arriving at the honor of a British 
efficer. See here! here is a bill of costs for 
a martial rigging out, which a writer in Punch 
says he actually saw presented to a doting fa- 
ther, who had pinched his income to buy a 
commission for his hopeful son. Who can 
read it without feeling all the writer expresses 
in his comments ?— 


Lt. Wellesley Ponto, 120th Queen’s 
Own Pyebald Hessars, 
To Knopf and Stecknadel, 
Conduit st., London. 
£ s.d. 
Dress Jacket, richly laced with gold, 35 0 0 
Ditto Peliesse, ditto and trim- 


med with sable, 00 
Undress Jacket, trimmed with gold, 15 15 0 
Ditto Peliesse, 30 00 
Dress Pantaloons, 12 00 
Ditto Overalls, gold lace on sides, 6 60 
Undress, ditto, ditto, 5 50 
Blue braided Freck, 14 140 
Forage Cap, 8 30 
DressCap, gold lines, plumeandchain, 25 0 0 
Gold Barrelled Sash, 11 18 0 
Sword 11 110 
Ditto Belt and Sabretache, 16 16 0 
Pouch and Belt, 15 15 9 
Sword Knot, 1 40 
Cloak, 13 18 0 
Velisse, 8 13 6 
Regulation Saddle, 7176 
Ditto bridle, complete, 10 10 0 
A Dress Housing, complete, 30 00 
A pair of Pistols, 10 10 0 
A black Sheepskin, edged, 6 18 0 

£347 9 1 


*O ye parents and guardians! O ye men 
and women of sense in England! O ye legis- 
lators, abuut to assemble in Parliament! read 


PRISONE 


career under auspices so honorable to human- 


|to imitate. But the potentates of the earth did 
not see, or if they saw, they turned away 
their eyes from the sight; they did not hear, 

of if they heard, they shut their ears against 

the voice which called out to them from the 
| wilderness— 

| Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 

The character of William Penn alone sheds | 

a never-fading lustre upon our history. No 


illustrious founder; none began their social 


ity. Every trait of the ‘ife of that great man; 
every faet and anecdote of those golden times, 
will be sought for by our descendants with 
avidity, and will furnish many an interesting 
subject for the fancy of the novelist, and the 
enthusism of the poet. 








TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(‘Though graced with péliched manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 











'S FRIEND, 


o 








should cherish; we are continually and espe- 
cially taught, that every creature which toils 
and labors for our benefit, should receive a 
liberal share, and participate largely in those 
blessings which we enjoy through their la- 
bors. 


It was the compassion of God that sent the 
Saviour into the world; and all that Christ 
taught, did and suffered, breathed mercy and 
compassion. The fruits of his spirit are love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering and gentleness. 
Thus all the principles which should distin- 
guish us as-men, as Christians, unite to en- 
force on.us kindness and compassion to the 
inferior creatures. The general principles 
of humanity—a regard to the exalted will of 
God as our Creator—the principles of his 
word—the characters to which he calls us— 
the example—the spirit—the designs of the 
Saviour, all unite to enforce on us the obliga- 
tion of kindness and compassion to the infe- 
rior creation. 











TH CRUILD'S FRNEND. 





From the Saturday Rambler. 
On Cruelty toAnimals. 


Man is justly styled the lord of creation. 
‘ And Jet him have dominion,’ it is said, ‘ over 
the fishes of the sea, and over the fowls of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over every 
living creature and thing upon the earth.’ 
How wretched would have been the condition 
of man without this dominion, ‘The superi- 
ority of his nature would only have made 
him feel more keenly the misery of his sub- 
jection to the keings with which he was sur- 
rounded; and he who was the noblest of cre- 
ation, would have been the only creature out 
of his place on earth. 

As man is thus fitted by his superior nature 
for dominion, so likewise have the inferior an- 
imals a corresponding disposition to acknowl- 
edge man’s superiority; without which the 
dominion of man would only be a source of 
perpetual irritation and warfare. But by this 
wise adaptation, by the all-wise Creator, it is 
to both parties, when rightly exercised, a 
source of mutual blessings. 

The whole animal creation, whatever be 
their variety, nature and condition,- manifest 
in various ways their sense of the superiority 
of man. Some areadmirably adapted by their 
natural disposition to the service of man— 





over that tailor’s bill above printéed—read 
over that absurd catalogue of insane gim- 
cracks and madman’s tomfoolery—and say 
how are you ever to get rid of Snobbishaess 
when society does so much for its educa- 
tion? 

Three hundred and forty pounds for a young 
chap’s saddle and breeches! Before Georce, 
I would rather be a Hottentot or a Highland- 
er. We laugh at poor Jacko, the flunkey, 
with his quivering calves and plush tights; 
or at the negro Marquis of Marmalade, dress- 
ed out with sabre and epaulets, and giving 
himself the airs of a field marshal. Lo! is 
not one of the Queen’s Pyebalds, in full lig, 
as great and foolish a monster!’ 





William Penn. 
BY P. S. DUPONCEAU, LL. D. 


William Penn stands first among the law- 
givers whose names and deeds are recorded in 
history. Shall we compare with him Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Romulus, those founders of mil- 
itary commonwealths, who organized their 
citizens in dreadful crray against the rest of 
their species, taught them to consider their 
fellow-men as barbarians, and themselves as 
only worthy to rule over the earth? What 
benefit did mankind derive from their boasted 
institutions? Interrogate the shades of those 
who fell in the mighty contests between Ath- 
ens and Lacedemon, between Carthage and 
Rome, and between Rome and the rest of the 


universe. But see our William Penn, with 





weaponless hands, sitting down peaceably 


with his followers in the midst of savage na-| 
tions, whose only occupation was shedding the | 
blood of their fellow-men, disarming them by | 
his justice, and teaching them, for the first| 


time, to view a stranger without distrust. 


See them bury their tomahawks in his pres- | 


ence, so deep that man shall never be able to 
find them again. See them under the shade 
of the thick groves of coaquannock extend the 
bright chain of friendship, and solemnly pro- 
mise to preserve it as long as the sun and the | 
moon shall’ endure. See him then with his 
companions astablishing his commonwealth on 
the sole basis of religion, morality, and univer- 
sal love, and adopting, as the fundamen- 
tal maxim of his government, the rule hand- 
ed down to us from Heaven, ‘Glory to God 
on high, and on earth peace, and good will to | 
met.” 


Here was a spectacle for the potentates of 


‘he earth to look upon—an example for them | 


and others manifest a stronger attachment to 
us than to their own species—seek our.socie- 
ty and notice. Others, also, are obviously 
formed to assist us by their labors, to relieve 
our wants, and furnishing us with various 
comforts—submitting with ease to our direc. 
tion, and without murmuring, they perform 
the offices which we need. So we find the 
comfort of man continually promoted, when 
this dominion is wisely and justly exercised, 
according to the original design of the Cre- 
ator. 

But with this dominion is not given the 
right to tyranize, and the right of service ex- 
tends only to such duties as are consistent 
with the powers of the servant, and with the 
place which is assigned to them. All power be- 
ing of God, can only be lawfully exercised, 
when exercised according to his design. Pow- 
er, like every other talent and blessing, was 
committed to us to be exercised in wisdom 
and goodness, in accordance with the princi- 
ples and designs of him who conferred it. 
God has given to all his creatures the powers 
of life, activity and enjoyment, hath provided 
for their wants, and hath afforded to them the 
means of happiness. It is therefore obvious 
that that superiority of nature should lead to 
superiority of conduct. A good and generous 
man in the possession of power, will exercise 
that power for the welfare of those who de- 
pend op him. ‘The likeness to God, in which 
we were originally created, should remind us 
that justice, goodness and mercy, are the 
chief destinations after which we should as- 
pire; and that our power was designed, like 








that of Him who designed it, to be exercised 
| 
It 


is the very essence of benevolence to desire 


with wisdom, rectitude and compassion. 


and promote the welfare and happiness of | 
every being within the sphere of our influ- 
ence. Justice and rectitude require that we 
regard the rights of every living creature—to 


make returns to them of care and kindness | 
proportioned to the service they have render- 


ed us. 

How is that law, which God gave by his 
servant Moses, distinguished for its tender 
care of the destitute, the afflicted and the} 
helpless. How does it enjoin kindness and | 
compassion to all the creatures placed under | 
‘'Thou shalt not muzzle the ox) 
What a ings 


our power, 
that treadeth out the corn.’ 
instance of minate attention to the feelings | 
and comforts of those humble ministers of 
good. In how many places throughout the 


scriptures are we taught the general spirit we 

















From the Youth’s Penny Gazette, 
A Bad Habit. 


‘Oh, mother, I am tired to death!’ said Jane 
Mills, as she threw herself into a chair on her 
return from school. 

‘Tired to death!’ repeated her mother 
slowly. 

‘ Yes, mother, I am—almost, I mean,’ she 
added. 

‘No, my daughter, not even almost,’ said 
Mrs. Mills. 

‘Well, at any rate,’ continued Jane, ‘I 
would not walk from here to school again to- 
day for any thing in the world ?? 

.* Oh yes you would, my dear, said her mo- 
ther, gently. . 

‘ No, mother, I am sure I would not—I am 
certain nothing would tempt me.’ 

‘ But | am nearly certain you could be in- 
duced to go without any urging,’ answered 
her mother. 

‘Well, mother,’ try me, and see if any 
thing could make me willingly go.’ 

‘ Suppose,’ said Mrs. Mills, ‘I should of- 
fer to take you with me to the new panorama 
this afternoon; I expect to visit it.’ 

‘Do you, mother?’ said Jane, with great 
animation. ‘May I go? You promised to 
take me when you went.’ 

‘I intended to have done so,’ replied her 
mother, ‘but the place where it is exhibited 
is a very long way beyond your school.’ 

‘ But Lam rested now, ‘dear mother,’ said 
Jane. ‘I would not fail of going for all the 
world. Why do you smile, mother ?? 

‘ To think what an inconsistent little daugh- 
ter I have.’ 

‘What do you mean by inconsistent, mo- 
ther ?? 

‘Why, when a little girl says one minute 
that she would not walk a distance ‘for any 
thing in the world,’ and the next minute says 
‘she would not fail’ of walking still further 
‘for all the world,’ she not only talks incon- 
sistently and extravagantly, but foolishly. It 
is a very bad habit to use such expressions, 
Yesterday, when you ca ne home from school, 
you said you were almost frightened out of 
your life, and when I inquired into the cause 
of your alarm, you replied that you had met 
as many as a thousand cross dogs on your 
way home from school.’ 


‘ Now, my daughter, I wish you to break 
yourself of this bad habit. When you are 
tired or hungry or frightened, use the simple 
words that express your meaning. For in- 
stance, you may be tired—very tired—or ex- 
Or you may be alarmed or 
frightened or terrified. 

From this time let your lips speak the thing 
The Bible says, ‘ Let your yea be 
yea, and your nay, nay;’ and adds, that 
‘whatsoever is more than these, cometh of 


ceedingly tired. 


you mean, 


evil.’ 

Will you try to remember what I have 
been saying, and strive to correct this fault, 
my dear child?’ said Mrs. Mills. 

‘Yes, dear mother,’ replied Jane; ‘for I 
know it is wrong, and I feel ashamed and sor- 
ry for it.’ 

‘ Well, my dear,’ added her mother— im- 
prove.’ And now you may get ready to go 


EMPORIUM OF FASHION 
LOW PRICES. 


OAK HALLETT 


une | ‘ a: 








ON VISITING A CITY, 


We find ourselves possessed with a prying cu. 
rtosily to ascertain the past history of the 
place—and the same curiosily now operate 
on the public mind as it regards the highly 
susconfuk Establishment of 


OAK HALL, 


and to gratify this great curiosity, I would 
state, that the 


ACORN 


WAS PLANTED, FROM WHICH SPRUNG THIS 


MIGHTY OAK IN TRADE, 
IN APRIL, 1842, 

NEARLY FIVE YEARS AGO. 
The House, Nos. 32 and 34 Ann street, presented 
nothing in appearance extraordinary. There were 
then a number of establishments more than equal 
to mine, when I made so successful a beginning. 
The whole secret of my immense success can in no 
other way be accounted for except from 
THE QUALITY OF THE ARTICLES 

AND 


EXTREME LOW PRICES. 


Every Garment and Fancy Article sold, brought 
HUNDREDS of PURCHASERS—uantil so 
mense was the rush of trade, that my PRIMITIVE 
Warehouse was not sufficient to accommodate 
them. Then came the additions in 1843, extending 
over an immense area of land,—and with all this, 
my establishment has been crowded, overflowing, 
jammed. I ask —What does all this show? It shows 
THIS new feature of trade, in glowing capitals, 
that this project was one of no ordinary character, 
and speaks most eloquently of the 


LOW PRICE SYSTEM. 
The citizens of Boston and vicinity had been, 
(PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF OAK HALL,) 
SUBJECT TO 
ENORMOUS 
AND EXTRAVAGANTLY HIGH 
PRICES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
CLOTHING. 


To whom am I indebted for all this patronage? 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

THANKS—MANY THANKS--MY WARM 
AND HEART-FELT THANKS—for the 
liberal manner in which you have supported me— 


and I have now become fully alive to the position | 
I am determined to keep pace 


im- 


hold before you. 
with the mighty advances of public patronage, and 
am fully determined to 


RE-BUILD 


and enlarge my premises, and cover an area of 
something like an acre of land! 


OAK HALL 


IS NOW BUT IN ITS INFANCY! 
AND WITH THAT 


GREAT MILLIONAIRE, 
THE PUBLIC, 


TO BACK ME! 


I SHALL OPEN AN 
IMMENSE RANGE OF HOUSES, 


SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR THE UNSHACK- 
LED MOVEMENTS OF MY 


GIGANTIC OPERATIONS, 


A contract having been entered into to finish a 

warehouse adjoining my old one, sufticienlly large 

to move into, numbered 28 and 30, my business 

will continue as heretofore, until my premises are 

The stock on hand of 

FRESH MANUFACTURED GOODS 
WILL BE CLOSED 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 
32, 34, 36 and 38 ANN-sTREET, 
BOSTON. 

OAK FRONT, DIAMOND WINDOWS, 
ENTRANCE 32, WOODEN BUILDING. 

April 28. 


completed. 





BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER, 
NUMBER Il. 

HE 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 
Songster is just issued by White & Potter. It 
contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original, 
adapted to well known and favorite airs; at the low 
price of 4 dollars per hundred, or 60 cents per doz. 
‘Those who wish, can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun- 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with the cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire st- 





with me to the panorama,’ 


Jan 6, 1847. fl 
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